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Morse Cans. STATISTICS OF DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


; The distribution of contagious animal diseases 

We w to ought to afford some index to their methods of spread 
governing the use oO se-less carr S Was I ed, i ion. 
the streets and roads would suddenly be occupied with 
vehicles propelled by steam, oil or electricity. The law y a that q tk l th diti y 
is repealed but where are the auto-motors! The metro- correct, and that we do not know a € conditions 
polis should give evidence of the triumph of engineering under which animals are kept and moved in each 
if any place could. But there are no motor cars in our | district.’ 
streets. The whirr of machinery is absent and the | Some useful information is to be obtained from | 
odour of petroleum is non-existent, whilst the stealthy | the tables and statistics published every year by the 
motion due to electricity has not been apparent. The Board of Agriculture. From these the following ex- 
to ho axe Rites, tracts are taken and some of the readers of The 
that company promoters and inventors with a patent to ‘bly be abl ly inf 
sell have been the imaginative authors of all the terrible Kiecord may possiDly be able to supply information or 
reports which have achieved a wide-spread publication. | arguments tending to increase their value. 

Swine Fever. 


The daily press has been “ got at” and the horse still re- 
In 1895 there were 47 infected counties in 


mains the great primary-motor of the country. 

Some day, doubtless, the horse will be relegated to a ; 
back seat, but that day has not yet come. The millions | England. There were 5,818 outbreaks of disease, 
of money said to be invested in the new inventions area | and there were 65,314 swine killed as diseased or sus- 
little premature, and shareholders must wait for a prac- | pected. The average number of swine killed at each 
tical development of inorganic motors. outbreak was about 114. 

The population of this country is still, as Carlyle said,| The table shows the ten counties in which disease [ | 

y fools” has money to ~ was most prevalent. | 

e munorit as brains without conscience, and so — 
money: aie from one set to the other. This invest- Outbreak Swine Killed Swine in County 
ment of ee induces inventors to work, and in course | Somerset 641 11,124 140,853 
of time t 1e intelligence of the people will certainly | Essex 367 8,832 107,811 
achieve a victory over nature, and we shall have auto- | Gyffolk 259 8.243 167,521 
motors that will run without accident or collapse and Yorks (W.R.) 658 " 103 351 
that will return home without the aid of horses. That Wil = aes 
time has not yet arrived, and those who depend on the ts. 205 79,195 
“noble animal” may take heart of grace and confidently Staffs. 390 61,720 
look forward to at least another decade of certain em- | Hants. 149 2,189 82,482 

81,560 

68,388 


ployment. Salop 174 

One point seems to have escaped notice. The drivers Kent 115 
of the the same class of | Middlesex 68 15,548 
men as now drive horses. e existing drivers of horses a : 
depend a great deal upon the intelligence of the me. ‘ the report of the Principal of the Animals 
horse. How many drivers would now get safe home if | Division the question is discussed whether the pre- 


the horse were a brainless machine? On a dark night or | Valence of swine fever in a district is more depen- 


yne 


County 


pro’ 


ath 


in a fog, or even after a dinner how many vehicles only 
arrive at their destination owing to the senses and 
intelligence of the horse. With a petroleum engine 
there will be no intelligent direction from the motor, and 
drivers must be total abstainers and men of rational 
super-eminence to guide always the senseless machine to 
a satisfactory journey’s end. The perfection of auto- 
motors must be accompanied by a change of human 
nature or we shall require an addition to the police 


force and a complete revision of insurance policies. 


Imagination fails to respond to the possibilities of a 
powertul auto-motor guided by a man who cannot see or 
Who loses his presence of mind in a crowded street when 
a lever or a serew declines to work. 


dent upon the number of pigs in a district than on 
the nature of the measures taken to stamp it out. 
The question is not answered, but is followed by the 
statement that ‘‘in the counties where very large num- 
bers of pigs are congregated the most extensive 
slaughter persistently carried out through a series of 
years seems to produce no lasting effect on the preva- 
lence of the scourge.” The truth of this statement 
may be due to other causes than the number of pigs 
in the district and may be explained by the want of 
proper restrictions on movement. The table above 


| certainly shows a proportion between the swine popu- 


lation and the amount of disease, but if we examine 
the statistics of other counties a doubt arises, for we 
find some with a very large pig population but com- 
paratively little disease. 
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The following list of counties, not mentioned in 
the table above, are placed according to the number 
of pigs in each :— 
Swine Killed 


County Swine in County 

Devon 123,937 568 
Norfolk 119,362. 1197 
Lincoln 114,278 8307 
Cornwall 100,074 1021 
Gloucester 838,619 1342 
Cheshire 78,392 1152 
Dorset 66,211 320 
Yorks (E.R.) 63,080 755 
Lancashire 60,421 12938 
Yorks (N.R.) 58,667 755 


Here we find Devon, Lincoln and Dorset with an 
average of over 100,000 pigs each but they are only 
credited with an average of 398 deaths in each county 
from swine-fever. Of course when disease is allowed to 
spread the greatest number of cases will be found in 
districts where the greatest number of pigs exist. If 
movement be restricted either by legal enactments or 
the methods of trade then it is quite possible to have 
crowded districts without disease. In places where 
pigs are bred in large numbers and none imported we 
should expect little or no disease. Where store stock 
is constantly brought in from all parts of the 
country we should expect continued prevalence of 
disease. 

But the statistics of one year do not afford a safe 
basis upon which to found conclusions. When 
disease has once got a good hold on a county it re- 
quires some time to clear it, especially when slaughter 
of detected outbreaks is the only means adopted for 
its suppression. When part of a diseased herd is 
killed and part left, as was done by the Board in 
many outbreaks, we have a condition of things caleu- 
lated to spread rather than suppress the disease. 


In 1894 there were 47 English counties infected. 
The table shows the ten worst. 


County Outbreaks Swine Nilled or Died 
Somerset 596 10,607 
Cheshire 370 4101 
Yorks (W.R.) 615 4223 
Wilts 256 3109 
Staffs 894 2859 
Essex 123 2340 
Gloucester 108 2006 
Hunts 176 1665 
Middlesex 66 1672 
Cornwall 179 1786 


Comparing this with the table for 1895 we note 
that Somerset is again at the top of the list although 
its pig population is less than that of Suffolk. Why 
has Somerset failed to suppress the disease? Is 
eee any other reason than the mere number of 
pigs 

_ Essex and Suffolk in 1895 show a great increase of 
disease but Devon, Lincoln, and Dorset remain in 
1895 as in 1894 outside of the ten most infected 
counties. Middlesex holds in both years a promi- 
its pig population is 

t ess than Norfolk, i 
a county not in the worst 


Rasiks. 
This disease has increased from 248 cases in 1894 


which are not rabies. The canine population is 
derived from a very imperfect census—from the 


ture report. 
number of dogs in each county. 


Cases of Rabies in 


County of Dogs 

1895 1894 
Lancashire 168,228 129 84 
London 139,046 44 9 
Yorks (W.R.) 113,324 308 91 
Staffs 49,657 12 0 
Kent 47,1738 6 0 
Durham — 43,184 13 0 
Cheshire 41,829 31 21 
Essex 39,652 0 3 
Surrey 36,207 29 2 
Middlesex 30,068 . 37 2 


That population has nothing to do with the num- 


prevalence of disease. 


1895 1894 
Yorks (W.R.) 308 91 
Lancashire 129 84 
London 45 9 
Middlesex _ 37 2 
Cheshire... 31 21 
Surrey 29 2 
Durham _... 13 
Statts 12 0 
Derbyshire 10 3 
Northumberland 10 0 


West Riding of Yorkshire head the list both in canine 
population and in cases of rabies, but the relation is 
not borne out by the division of Yorkshire having 308 
cases of disease and London only, 45; whilst the 
relative numbers for Kent, Durham, and Essex afford 
no comparison with those of Surrey and Middleses. 
The tables for rabies are more correctly explained on 
the supposition that Liverpool and London are 
centres for the importation of rabies. That Lanca- 
shire and London are thus infected and that the 
disease spreads to neighbouring districts—from the 
first to Yorkshire and Cheshire, from the other to 
Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex. These two districts 
surrounding London and Liverpool have for years 
been those in which rabies has most extensively prt 
vailed, and importation of disease from the Continent 
and from Ireland is the only apparent explanation. 
Prohibition of the import except under special licence 
and a scheme of registration with veterinary Inspe 
tion for at least three months seems to be the only 
remedy against constant introduction of rabies. 


When fresh introduction of infection is stopped the 


to 672 in 1895. Probably the returns of rabies made 
to the Board of Agriculture are less reliable than 
any other disease except sheep scab. Many cases are 
not returned and doubtless some cases are reported 


licenses issued and exemptions granted. There are 
certainly more dogs than are thus enumerated, but we 
give the numbers as taken from the Board of Agricul- 
The table is arranged according to the. 


ber of cases of rabies is clear, but it will be more 
evident if we tabulate the counties according to the 


It is true that Lancashire and London and the 
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continuance of disease in a district is due only to 
ignorance or neglect on the part of Local Authorities. 


Sueep Scas. 


The returns of this disease are notoriously defective. 
Not one quarter of the outbreaks are reported and 
consequently the disease is always with us and the 
sale of sheep-dips is extensive. The following table 
shows the six counties which generally figure as 


infected :— 
1894—1895 1895. 


County. No. of Sheep Outbreaks. Attacked. 
Monmouth 201,274 271 193 2,282 
Cumberland 518,276 213 186 957 
Yorks (W.R.) 672,856 132 137 1,657 
Yorks (N.R.) 676,762 79 132 1,650 
Lancs. 306,954 99 114 769 
Westmoreland 359,978 69 101 625 


From this we gather that the prevalence of disease 
is stationary, that the number of sheep in the district 
is not the chief factor in keeping up the disease, and 
that as only 9 sheep are affected on the average to 
each outbreak the disease is not very contagious. But 
we know that scab is exceedingly contagious, and the 
only explanation of the returns is that the owner care- 
fully separates all the visibly affected before he notifies 
the existence of disease. This plan enables the sale 
of un-isolated sheep to spread disease with every 
facility. 

GLANDERS. 

The statistics of this disease show that London is 
the special centre of infection and that compared with 
1894 there was an increase last year. The Principal 
of the Animals Division makes no comment on the 
continued prevalence of glanders, and the Chief Veteri- 
nary Officer thinks the increase shown by the tables 
is due to the action of private veterinary surgeons 
detecting latent cases by the use of mallein. It is 
curious how little attention is given to glanders by 
the Board of Agriculture, and still more curious 
how the Local Authorities most interested decline 
to use the means at their disposal for its eradication. 

The limited distribution of the disease is well 
shown in the following table. The ten counties 
named account for all the cases in England save 64 :— 


Counties. Outbreaks. Animals Affected. 
1895. 1894—1895. 
London 717 998 1042 
Middlesex 55 82 109 
Essex 40 52 81 
Lancs. 27 10 44 
Surrey 18 16 23 
Warwick 9 16 32 
Staffs. 8 8 22 
Cheshire 12 5 21 
Kent 14 19 18 
Yorks. (W. R.) 3 14 11 


The table shows that London heads the list with 
far the larger number of cases and that the neigh- 
bouring counties suffer from their proximity. If we 
total up the cases in London and surrounding dis- 
tricts in 1895 we find there were 1278, whilst the 
remaining five counties only had 130. We also 
gather from the table that on the average each out- 


break was limited to the infection of 14 horses. This 
is ridiculous, and demonstrates that the form in 
which the returns are made is defective. As a fact 
the form is that used for cattle plague and foot-and- 
mouth disease and is obsolete. Infection in glanders 
is slow, and a stable which has been infected for 
years may be returned 12 times a year as showing an 
‘‘ outbreak,’’ whereas it is the same continuous in- 
fection year after year. That there were in 1895 
717 fresh outbreaks in London for 993 cases every- 
one, except the Board of Agriculture, knows is not 
true. 

Looking at the statistics as a whole it may be said 
that they are interesting and—instructive or mislead- 
ing according to the knowledge of the readers. Fuller 
explanatory notes are requisite in allcases. In some, 
as in glanders, the information given is incorrect 
simply because the form on which returns are made 
is badly drawn. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire has a bad pre- 
eminence in all the returns of disease, and only one 
explanation seems feasible—that the stock-owners 
and the Local Authorities in the district are very 
numerous and wanting in intelligence and energy. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CAMEL. 


Thanks to tke humorous descriptions of Mark 
Twain and to the accounts sent by newspaper corres- 
pondents who have been beguiled by the child-like 
and veracious native drivers, our views about camels 
have been of the haziest kind. The popular idea has 
been that the camel was an animal that stored a 
week’s supply of water in his internal arrangements, 
that he carried enormous burdens, travelled miracu- 
lous distances, could eat anything, and kick with 
precision any object within ten yards of his hind 
quarters. Reliable information there was little or 
none, so fact and fiction had to be accepted with 
simple faith. 

Veterinary-Major Rayment is the author of a little 
blue-book entitled ‘‘ Camels on Field Service ’’ which 
has removed the animal from the land of mystery 
and placed him amongst the useful domestic animals 
that are the slaves of man. A short preface by Vet.- 
Colonel Duck gives the work official recognition, and 
states that when further practical information is 
collected it is proposed to form a manual for the 
guidance of the Army Veterinary and of the Trans- 
port Departments. 

Meantime officers have invaluable matter in this 
little book, and the Army will doubtless in future 
find camel transport more efficient and economical 
than heretofore. 

The first three pages give a concise and useful out- 
line of the anatomy of the camel. The peculiar 
conformation of the foot which gives extreme flexi- 
bility is described. The central tendon of the diaph- 
ragm contains a bone as also does the heart. The 
digestive organs are those of a ruminant with a 
speciality which we quote in full—To the rumen 
are attached a number of cells known as water cells. 
It is not probable that water is conveyed into them 
directly from the cesophagus although they may to a 
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certain extent supply fluid to the system when neces- 
sary, and quite possibly they are better developed in 
camels inhabiting desert lands in Africa and Asia, 
which frequently have to go without drinking for two 
or three days together. But that they have reservoirs 
for water large enough to contain a sufficient quantity 
to make it worth while destroying them for its sake 
when travellers are pressed by thirst is a fable.” 

A paragraph tells of the native treatment of the 
camel in health and disease. It may be summarised 
as ‘childish and brutal.” 

The section on “ Selection and Examination is 
short and practical. For work in hilly countries the 
beast should be short-legged and compact. For 
work on the plains the gawky long-legged creature 
does well enough, The riding camel is a lighter, 
better bred animal than the baggage camel, and can 
get along at six or seven miles an hour for 40 or 50 
miles. No camel should be purchased under 6 years 
old, which is about equivalent to 8 in a horse. The 
chief unsoundnesses are diseased eyes, bots in the 
nasal chamber, injured knees, harness galls, especial- 
ly on the hump, bruised chest, debility and partial 
paralysis. When dealing with hired camels, expect 

_ the owner to evade going to the front by wilfully in- 
juring his beast, so pass all temporary injuries. 

Major Rayment gives some good advice to amateurs 

as to handling the camel. They rarely bite but if 
they do the injury is very severe. Aged camels have 
a nasty habit of ejecting saliva forcibly from their 
mouth. They are expert kickers—fore and hind, 
and therefore as much handling as possible should 


be done when they are sitting down. They can cow- 
kick up to the point of their shoulders and put a fore 
foot on a man’s head. They have also ‘a most un- 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Bell Hotel, 
Leicester, on the afternoon of Tuesday, November 10th. 
Mr. F. L. Gooch, of Stamford (president) occupied the 
chair, and there were also present Messrs. Blakeway, 
Malcolm, Birmingham ; Wiggins, Market Harborough ; 
Jones, Leicester; Bambridge, Wellingboro’ ; Heywood, 
Leicester; Burehnall, Loughborough ; Kidd, Melton 
Mowbray ; Collett, West Bromwich ; Spencer, Kettering ; 
Green, Alfreton; De Lisle-Tinckler, Syston ; Grasby, 
Daventry ; Rossell, Sandiacre ; Over, Rugby; Blunt, 
Lutterworth ; Cole, Hinckley ; Carless, Stafford ; Eaton, 
Twyford, and H. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. Visttors : Prof. 
Hobday, Messrs. J. K. Gooch, J. E. Shacklock, T. Hob- 
day, T. H. Hobson and J. G. Parr. | 


APOLOGETIC ABSENTEES. 


The Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of letters or 
telegrams, apologising for unavoidable absence, from the 
following :—Professors Penberthy, Williams, MeCall, 
Macqueen, Sir H. L. Simpson, Messrs. R. C. Trigger, 
Olver, Green, Wilson, Woolston, Hodgkins, Merrick, 
Mason, W. S. Carless, Beddard, Huband, Gibbings, 
Wragg, ete. 

ELECTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 


The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
members : 

Mr. Harry SHARMAN ReEyYNOLDs, of Daventry, pro- 
posed by Mr. W. Grasby, and seconded by Mr. A. Over. 

Mr. T. LupLow, of Manstield, —- by Mr. J. R. 


Green, and seconded by Mr. G. Rossell. 


Captain Marriott, of the Army Veterinary Depart 


pleasant way of kicking upwards and backwards to ment, proposed by Mr. Blakeway, and seconded by the 


the point of the elbow, with the fore feet.”’ 
Quite a long list of diseases are given. 


pneumonia are common. 


mon and fatal. 
the error is often in suddenly putting animals which 
have lived by browsing in the jungle on to rations of 
hard corn which is often of inferior quality, 


Parasites | 


are found externally and internally. Catarrh and | 
noni Colic, tympanitis, and | 
constipation are met with, but diarrhoea is most com- 
Bad feeding is the cause of this, and | 
Royal Dick Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 
as per resolution. 
Mange seems to be a perfect curse to transport a 


The Hoy. Sec. nominated Mr. T. H. Hobson, 
F.R.C.V.S., of Leicester. 


THe WaLLtey Memoriat Funp. 


Mr. BLaKEWAY, in his capacity as hon. treas. read a 
letter which he had received from Mr. Finlay Dv, 
It was in 
acknowledgment of a cheque for ten guineas forwarded 
Mr. Dun wrote : “ In acknowledging 
your cheque, in the name of the committee, I beg to offer 


cainels, and a great difficulty is that proper dressing our best thanks to the President, yourself, the other 
cannot be obtained on the march in sufficient quanti- | otticials and the members of your Association for their 


ties. Injuries are common, and sometimes these are. 
of serious extent. Misfitting sadd'es and over load- 
ing are the cause. It may here be remarked that | 
when veterinary guidance and advice can be obtained | 
great economy and efficiency is ensured, ride the | 
Dongola Campaign and the success achieved by 
Vet.-Major Griffiths who was rewarded by the D.S.O.. 
The last few pages are devoted to details of manage- 
ment--dieting, watering, working, the use of head. 
collars and nose ropes, saddles and loads. We can 
only give space for one more quotation—-“ Camels. 
require watering daily about noon, and in hot. 
weather will drink twice a day, those of the desert 
will survive without water for several days.” 
There are only 18 pages of this pamphlet but they 
are full of good sound advice expressed in concise 
practical language. 


handsome donation. Your ten guineas gives us a good 
lift. LI hope we shall be able to raise our fund toat 
least £300.” 
CHLOROFORM AND THE SMALLER 
ANIMALS. 
By Prof. Hoppay, R.V. Coll., Camden Town. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,-—It was with feelings 0! 
great pleasure that I received the letter from your Ass” 
ciation honouring me with the position of essayist at one 
of your meetings. I was especially gratified that the 
occasion of my maiden effort at a provincial meetlls 
should be made before the Midland Counties Vetermal 
Medical Association because I am proud to always have 
to acknowledge myself a Midland man. It was here 
that I served my indentures, Leicester was once ™! 


home, and I feel as if IT am back again amongst 
friends. 


Decemter 5, 1896 
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The subject which I have chosen is “ The Administra- 
tion of Chloroform to the Smaller Amimals” and I pro- 
pose to deal with it only from points of view which I 
think are likely to be of interest to ourselves as practi- 
tioners of veterinary medicine. I am purposely confining 
our attention to chloroform, omitting the larger animals 
because I think that one always gains the greatest 
amount of good from specializing one’s subject. Amongst 
the smaller animals we have to include the sheep, goat, 
pig, cat and dog. Others are occasionally met with, but 
are not of sufficient importance to occupy our time to- 
day. With sheep, goat, and pig my own personal exper- 
ence has been limited to some 22 cases, but these, 
especially the pig, have taken chloroform very well. In 
their case the operations which we are called upon to per- 
form under a general anesthetic are not very numerous, 
and when compared to the dog and cat fall into insigni- 
ficance. 

The cat I do not consider a good subject for chloro- 
form alone ; on this animal I prefer to use either ether or 
the A.C.E. mixture, as out of some 50 or 60 cases I have 
had one or two unexpected and sudden deaths which | 
could not satisfactorily account for. With ether or the 
A.C.E. mixture the same result can be attained whilst 
the danger incurred is not so great. 

The dog is, on the other hand, a quod subject for 
chloroform if the drug be administered properly, but if 
given carelessly or injudiciously the fail are very 
often fatal. 

I believe that it is a very common impression amongst 
both veterinary and fren’ professions that the dog 
takes chloroform very badly, in fact that the safe anzs- 
thesia cannot be maintained in that animal for any 
length of time. I have heard the statement made by 
veterinary surgeons and doctors and have read it con- 
stantly in text books, in our own journals and the lay 
press ; attention was especially drawn to it in a paper 
and discussion at the National Association in 1893. On 
the other hand in a report of the meeting of the York- 
shire V.M.A. in July last I read that several members 
had tried to kill dogs by using chloroform, but had not 
been able to do so. 

I base my opinion on the fact that in the Free Clinique 
of the College since October 29th of last year we have 
chloroformed 199 dogs without a single death. It is true 
that we lost one aged, fat, diseased pug, but a post-mor- 
tem demonstrated that to be due to rupture of the liver 
done when struggling, as the animal was never really 
anesthetised. We had many disadvantages as the dogs 
were not In any way prepared, were of all ages from a 
few weeks to 16 years, of all breeds and sizes, and the 
chloroform was generally given and in most cases the 
operations performed by students. The times for which 
anesthesia Was maintained varied from a few minutes 
to over three hours and the operations were of almost 
every description including eleven amputations of limbs, 
two amputations of rectum, twenty-one removals of 
tumours from various parts of the body, three cases of 
excision of mamme, eight herniz reduced, one Cesarean 
section, two abdominal; sections, nine ovariotomies, one 
trephining of skull, six severe fractures, and five disloca- 
tions reduced, five eyeballs excised, besides such things 
as castration, tracheotomy, lancing of abscesses «ec. 
mention the above list because it has been said that it is 
dangerous to perform certain operations under chloroform 

mt I think that you will agree that these take in a wide 
re and that we could not have had more severe 

Sts, 
used was the ordinary methylated 
another point worth noticing 1s that any 
the administration was always re- 
‘hes and used again and again. In 
Fw monitor y were we compelled to resort to anti- 


To what causes can we attribute this difference of 


opinion? The answer is, I think, in the different 
methods of applying the drug and securing the 
animals. 

Our objects in giving chloroform aie primarily that 
the humane idea of performing any — without 
inflicting pain, and secondarily to enable us to operate 
with more ease, skill and care by causing the patient to 
remain perfectly still instead of writhing and plunging 
at each stroke of the knife. Whilst keeping both these 
objects in view we must not forget the safety of the 
animal, as it would be of no value whatever to destroy 
this consciousness to pain, and then when the operation 
was neatly finished to find the patient dead. e know 
that chloroform causes death in the majority of cases by 
paralysis of the respiratory centre, but that occasionally 
the cardiac centre appears to be paralysed first, whilst 
in other cases the respiration and heart appear to cease 
at the same time. This is the general experience of those 
who have worked with chloroform. 

Our chief object in fixing the animal must be then to 
do so in such a manner that the heart and lungs may 
have full play, and the chest be able to be fully expan- 
ded. Securing on the abdomen with the legs fully ex- 
tended seems to be the best methods of accomplishing 
this, in this position the movement of the lungs and 
heart are less impeded than in any other. 

Another point not to be overlooked is to arrange 
matters so that the patient can be set at liberty without 
delay should any sign of danger arise. The plan of 
throwing the dog on its side and tying all four legs to- 
gether, then causing it to be forcibly held down by the 
aid of an assistant whilst chloroform is administered 
cannot be too strongly condemned, on account of the 
great risks incurred by the pressure applied when the 
animal struggles. 

By the aid of hobbles or a proper operating table 
which any carpenter will make for a few shillings, you 
minimise the | seal to which | have just alluded, be- 
sides leaving your own hands perfectly free to adminis- 
ter the anesthetic or to operate, and your assistant free 
to do whatever you may direct. I lay great emphasis 
upon the method of securing because I am convinced 
that this has been largely to blame for the bad reputa- 
tion chloroform has obtained in some quarters ; we all 
know that during violent struggling the respiration be- 
comes enormously increased and often gasping; if in 
addition to this the chest is compressed and its capacity 
diminished by a heavy and clumsy assistant, it is.easy to 
see that the result of a full inhalation of chloroform 
vapour on a system already surcharged with chloroform 
— be harmful and even fatal. 

he sheep and pig I have secured in the same manner 
and find that they are just as readily placed in that 
position as the dog, but of course do not intend to imply 
that one would of necessity secure them in that way, 
although I should do so if the operation was a prolonged 
one needing chloroform such as perhaps might be the 
case in a very valuable animal. the sheep takes chloro- 
form much more quietly than the pig. 

Proceeding with the dog. Having thus secured our 
subject we have now to administer the anesthetic. This 
can be done in various ways, but in all the smaller 
animals the chief principle upon which to act must be 
to give plenty of air, and by plenty | mean that propor- 
tion of chloroform admitted * large dog call not be 
more than 1 in 1000, and for very young animals and 
the smaller and more delicate a 1 in 5000 or 1 in 
6000 parts of air is not too small a percentage, especially 
at the commencement. Dr. Snow’s experiments have 
proved that warm blooded animals can be killed by air 
containing only 2°3 per cent. of chloroform. It has been 
demonstrated i Dr. Carter, the results being published 
in The British Wdioal Journal for December, 1893, that 
“air containing from 1-3rd part of a minim upwards to 
2 minims of chloroform to each 100 cubic inches of air 
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the patient breathes, is all sufticient for the purpose of 
anesthesia.” 

Produce the anesthesia slowly and take particular 
care that nothing interferes with any part of the thorax 
or nasal passages ; any sounds of obstructed breathing 
such as are sometimes caused by collections of frothy 
mucus or other things must be looked upon as signs of 
danger. 

The various methods of administering are: (1) By 
the aid of a sponge and cloth, wadding and a cloth, or 
better still by the aid of a cloth or towel alone. (2) By 
means of inhalers of various patterns 

The first method has many disadvantages. In the 
hands of a skilful anesthetist it will obtain a_ certain 
amount of success, but to us, as practitioners, who only 
chloroform a few dogs each year it is a very fruitful 
source of danger ; and I had especial reason to recognise 
this at the College Free Clinique where for some months 
the students who anesthetised patients for operations 
lost a very large proportion. It was this latter cireum- 
stance which set me thinking and enabled me to devise 
an apparatus which I propose to show you later on. 

In order to bring success with any of the first methods 
I have just mentioned great care must be used; it is 
hetter not to use wadding or a sponge, use a towel or 
cloth alone, and do not fold it, if folded two or three 
times the danger is great. Envelope it loosely around 
the head of the patient and sprinkle a small quantity (say 

4 to 4 drachms depending on the size and condition of 
the animal) on that part which, is over the nostrils, 
allow this to act slowly and carefully add sma// quant- 
ties when necessary until the animal is under. As the 
vapour is heavier than air it is best to sprinkle it on the 
upper part, taking care to avoid that which covers the 
eyes as the chloroform irritates them and causes the 
patient to struggle. When once under the influence the 
cloth should be removed and chloroform cautiously 
applied in smea// quantities when required. As the drug 
has a rubefacient and irritant action on the flesh where- 
ever it touches when evaporation is prevented, it is an 
improvement to make use of a wire framework over 
which is stretched a piece of flannel or some such 
material thus imitating Skinner’s method in human prac- 
tice (an ordinary wire dog muzzle and a duster answer 
very well), and instead of sprinkling on the chloroform 
at hazard a drop bottle (of which there are several 
patterns) enables one to some extent to regulate the 
su ply, 

rhese methods answer very well where strong, com- 
paratively healthy animals are to be anwsthetised, but 
When we get to the smaller and more delicate breeds of 
dogs we find that very much greater caution must be 
used ; and for these animals, unless one is constantly 
administering anvsthetises, the forms of inhalers which 
| am about to describe are | think undoubtedly the 
safest and therefore the best. The inhalers that I have 
here are four in number, the objects of each of them 
being to administer a very small, easily controllable 
stream of chloroform rapour well mixed with air in sueh 
a manner that the result is an anesthesia of the safest 
possible kind, and to minimise the risks of overdose. It 
Isanadvantage for the animal to receive the vapour 
alone as no rubefacient or irritant effects ensue, and the 
fact of its being we// mixed with air in tolerably constant 
proportion gives it an additional safety. 
his inhaler, known as Junker’s which has been 
adapted to the smaller animals, allows a stream of air 
to be forced through a quantity of chloroform and so 
sends into the mask a vapour of airand chloroform mixed. 
The second form also allows the vapour of air and 
chloroform well mixed to be sent into the mask. but 
instead of foreing a current of air through the chloroform 
it sucks a current of air over the surface of the anvesthetic 
This sucking is an advantage over the forcing method os 
that there is less chance of oxidation taking place in 


the chloroform, the proportion of chloroform sent over is 
less (as chloroform is heavier than air) and_ this pro- 
portion is more constant when drawn from the surface 
than when passing through an ever decreasing amount of 
the fluid. With the Junker it has been estimated that 
in a temperature of 62° Fahr. with 3j in a bottle each full 
compression of the bellows sends over one minim of chloro- 
vapour mixed with air in the proportion of 1°869 per 
cent. In order to use this with small dogs great care 
must be taken not to compress the. ball to the fullest 
extent. I find that the general tendency of the student 
or the inexperienced anesthetist is to work the bellows 
violently from the commencement, and it was partly the 
observation of this fact which led me to think of this 
second apparatus which enables him to gratify his 
desire wiheut so much danger to the patient. 

The second apparatus is so devised that it only allows 
6 or at the pn 3 i 7 drachms of chloroform to be placed 
in the bottle, and only causes (when 6 drachms are in the 
bottle, the bottle held in the warm hand and the air at 
about 60°) 2-5ths of a minim of chloroform vapour in the 
average proportion of 1 to 4200 to be sent into the mask 
with rk compression, even when the bellows are worked 
to their fullest extent, so that the anzsthetist is enabled 
to gratify his wish without so much danger from over- 
dosage, in fact he ts obliged to work at the ball violently 
in order to produce the necessary stage of anzesthesia. 
This I find sufticient for all except very large, strong dogs, 
and with them it only means a little more time, although 
it is often best to assist anesthesia by placing a little 
chloroform on wadding in the end of the mask, or to stop 
the supply of air at the end of the in haler. This latter 
amount of air which is very considerable has not been 
taken into account so that really it is very much more 
diluted when breathed, than the figures I have given, if 
this be left open. For delicate or young animals this 
proportion can be reduced to 1 in 8000 or even less by 
putting smaller quantities in the bottle, by only partly 
compr.ssing the ball, by the regulating tap and by 
leaving the end of the mask uncovered. 

The third apparatus plays a mediuin part between the 
other two as its object is to force a current of air over 
the chloroform. Thus you see one forces air through the 
anesthetic, another forces over its surface, whilst the 
most delicate of all sucks air over it. 

I have here also a form of inhaler which was sent to 
me to be tested but which is bad for the dog unless one 
wishes to cause death ; it does not allow a. sufficient 
amount of air to be given to be consistent with safety. 
It was with this by the aid of an ordinary Higginsons 
enema syringe that I first anwsthetised dogs by the 
suction method. 

An ordinary tumbler or a gallipot with some wadding 
in the bottom sprinkled over with chloroform is often 
improvised for short periods of anesthesia (as for castra- 
tion, ete.) the animal’s nose being held over it, but it 
easy to see that for prolonged operations it would not 
give the greatest amount of safety. The same comments 
apply to the method of placing the animal under a bel 
jar or in a box containing some blotting paper or port 
material soaked in chloroform. 

The saving of chloroform by any of the inhalers needs 
no comment as the average amount required to ane 
thetise a cat or small dog is only about 5 to 15 munis 
and one can frequently keep them anzesthetised for hal- 
an-hour with a total loss of only 2 drachms of chlorotor! 

This is an inhaler intended for human use and coll: 
mented upon by Dr. Dudley Buxton at the Centr 
V.M.A last year. Several anesthetists have had It for 
trial and in each case their remarks have been sum 
to those expressed at the Central meeting. | may here 


say that in the report of Dr. Buxton as Zhe Laned 
Special Commissioner in their enquiry as to the statist 
etc., regarding deaths from chloroform in the huma! 
ject, it is stated that the recorded deaths resulting 1"! 
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chloroform being administered without an inhaler ave 
rather more than double those occurring when an inhaler 
is used; although this is somewhat —_ by the 
statement that there is no doubt that chloroform is more 
commonly given without the use of an inhaler than 
with. I am sure that were inhalers more extensively 
used in veterinary practice and statistics collected, in 
4 or 5 years time the same remarks would apply to us. 

Whichever way of chloroforming be adopted the tirst 
thought must be to allow plenty of air, and secondly 
allow plenty of time for the effect to be manifested—on 
no account be ina hurry. In a dog the size of a terrier 
allow three or four minims, and in one the size of a re- 
triever six or eight minims. 

The first stage passed through by the patient is that 
of surprise and A nase during which the animal some- 
times holds its breath as if unwilling to receive the 
strange vapour (this is especially noticeable in cats and 
rabbits). Care must here be taken to allow the respira- 
tion to become regular again before proceeding. This is 
speedily followed by a stage of excttement during which 
the animal is in a semi-conscious state and appears in an 
almost frenzied condition, yelping and struggling 
violently, often involuntarily relaxing sphincters of 
bladder and rectum, after which appears the safe 
anesthetic stage commencing in the tail and hind | arts 


and gradually extending to the head and fore limbs. If 


the anesthetic be pushed still further we arrive at a 
stage of dangerous anesthesia in which there is fear of 
permanently paralysing one or more of the great vital 


centres. 


With each of the inhalers I have frequently seen 
animals pass very quickly into the stage of safe anzs- 
thesia without becoming in any way frenzied or excited. 
The first signs of this stage are that the struggling gets 
weaker the tail becomes limp, then the hind quarters be- 


come powerless, and ultimately the head cannot be 


raised. When the whole of the body is totally limp and 
respirations are regular the operation should be perform- 


ed. [donot place much reliance upon the test of touching 


the cornea and noticing whether there be response or not. 
Dilation of the pupils, especially in the cat, is always 
well marked ; this le point is, | believe, by some con- 
sidered a sign of great danger, but I am of opinion that 
it is a constant symptom of safe chloroform 
anesthesia. 

To maintain the patient in this stage with safety the 
chloroform must be carefully administered from time to 
time at discretion, and it is a good plan to release the 
animal from restraint as much as possible in order to be 
the better prepared to administer antidotes in case of 
accident. An animal may be kept in this stage with 
care for any reasonable length of time, we have done it 
for more than three hours in two cases, andin several for 
an hour ; very few operations are likely to last longer than 
the latter period. 

The anesthetist must give up his whole time to his 
work, and note especially the respiration. When this 
hecomes weak, shallow, irregular, or in any Way spas- 
modic the mask should be at once removed and antidotal 
measures adopted. The pulse is not such a good guide 
to danger, extra care must be taken if it becomes irre- 
gular, jerky, intermittentor feeble, but I have frequently 
seen dogs which have stood chloroform well at whose 
post-mortem shortly afterwards the valves of the heart 

lave been found to have large vegetationson them. The 
a ae is of value in very prolonged operations as 
it falls and should not be allowed to get below 94 or 95’. 
Other signs which are bad are a convulsive twitching of 
the extreinities, any the paws of the hind legs, and 
in the cat it usual y means death if the hairs of the coat 
suddenly turn the wrong way. 

the respiration, however, is the chief and also the 


chloroform, in quite 99 per cent. the respiration has per- 
ceptibly been the one to fail. Occasionally the heart 
has appeared to cease first, or the two have appeared to 
stop together, but in every case in which I opened the 
thorax the heart was always seen to be still beating 
although too feeble to be felt through the chest wall. | 
might here say that the phonendoscope, which as you 
know is a recent invention, is of the greatest service in 
deciding this point. I always think it a sign of greater 
danger when the respirations and heart appear to cease 
together, or when the heart appears to cease first. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


As soon, then, as we get a symptom of danger it is of 
course advisable to apply antidotal treatment. Of these 
measures we have a good list to choose from. At once 
remove the mask and allrestraint, carry carefully into 
the fresh cool air, lower the head slightly in sucha way 
that the lumen of the trachea is not at ail lessened, open 
the mouth and withdraw the tongue and commence 
artificial respiration. Thiscan be done in several ways : 
One may copy the method know as Sylvester’s which 
consists-in placing the dog on its back and slowly en- 
deavouring to intimate normal respiratory movements by 
extending the fore limbs well over the head and then 
pressing the elbows and bent limbs against the sides of 
the thorax. A second which appears to bring greater 
success in the dog consists of laying the animal on the 
right side and emptying the thorax by means of a nuin- 
ber of sharp short efforts, the natural elasticity of the 
ribs causing the chest to again expand. Whichever way 
be adopted the mouth at the same time should be held 
open and the tongue drawn well forward by short sharp 
jerks which raise the larynx and trachea. 

Another method which will cause the lungs to be 
tilled is to take hold of each elbow and jerk the body up 
into the air several times ; this certainly is a very effee- 
tive method of filling the thorax, but there are certain 
dangers of rupture attending fat animals, and in the 
larger and weightier breeds it cannot always be managed. 
Recovery will sometimes follow simple inversion or 
swinging the animal round by the hind legs, thus caus- 
ing the gravitation of blood to the head, but this method 
is open to objection that it tends to diminish the capacity 
of the chest. In practising any of these ways care must 
be exercised, as rupture of the liver or mesenteric artery 
is nO uncommon sequel to performing artificial respira- 
tion too energetically, especially in fat and aged dogs. 
In my own short experience it has happened six or eight 
times. 

Another method which sometimes brings success is to 
force air or stimulant vapour (as chloroform or amy! 
nitrite) by means of a pair of ordinary bellows or an 
apparatus like Higginson’s enema syringe into the nostrils, 
and so to the lungs, these do it ina jerky manner, and 
by forcing it out again with a succession of short sharp 
pressures on the ribs. Cold effusions or striking with a 
wet cloth are also recommended, but certainly must not 
be trusted to alone. Tracheotomy is sometimes advisa- 
ble, but in cases of this kind one wants to perform it 
speedily and in most dogs (especially the long haired 
varieties) that is a matter of some difficulty. Venesection 
has been practised, but cannot be relied upon. 


ANTIDOTES— EX PERIMENTS. 


With the object of endeavouring to find a certain anti- 
dote I have gone over alot of ground which has been 
trodden before, and think that I can also lay claim to a 
little that is fresh. 

Amongst the agents generally used for this purpose 
we have the strong ammonia vapour, amy! nitrite, inhala- 
tion of oxygen, subcutaneous injections of ether, saline 
solution or strychnia. Whatever antidote is used the 


a thing to watch. Out of a very large number of 
‘Gogs, cats and rabbits which I have destroyed with 


chances are enormously increased if the agent can be 
administered before respiration ceases; if this could 
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always be done the proportion of deaths in a dog would 
be almost infinitesimal. After respiration has ceased 
the proportions of successful resuscitations are much 


diminished. 
THE: CAUSE OF DEATH. 


Chloroform paralyses either respiratory or cardiac 
centres, perhaps both. What we seek then is an agent 
which will act as a restorative or stimulant to either or 
hoth. 

Ammonia Vapour The therapeutic value of ammonia 
is that of a general stimulant, respiratory and cardiac, 
so that one might think that here was an ideal artidote, 


but we cannot give it in the form of a draught 52:ause_ 
the patient is unable to swallow, and we cannot tnject 


it hypodermically on account of its slowness of absorp- 
tion and its irritant action, and its intravenous injection 
has not proved a success, so that we try to give it in the 
form of a vapour. It is needless to remark that the 
respiratory apparatus must be artificially induced_to 
work in order to enable it to gain access to the body ; 
this is sometimes a point of difficulty, and when once 
the respiratory apparatus has re-commenced the vapour 
must not be too suddenly applied or the reaction is apt 
to be too severe; we must use it at intervals with 
discretion. 

With Amyl nitrite its chief action is that of a cardiac 
stimulant, and it has the advantages of being non- 
irritant and readily absorbed from mucous surfaces, so 
that we can administer it on the tongue ; the necessary 
dose, too, is very small and it can be given undiluted. 

Oxygen is compressed and stored in iron bottles, and 
can be introduced by tubes up the nostril or in the 
trachea, but it is not a method which is very convenient 
for the veterinary practitioner. 

Subcutaneous injection of Ether is practical on account 
of its rapidity of absorption and powerful action as a 
general and diffusible stimulant. 

The Subcutaneous injection of Saline Solution (3jfto 
Qj) has certain action upon the blood plasma which 
assists the enfeebled heart to recover itself ; it acts more 
rapidly when injected at a temperature of about 105 
or 110. 

Strychnine is used because it is a respiratory stimu- 
lant, but its action is not so speedily manifested as some 
of the other stimulants, although perhaps more marked 
if itacts in time ; there is always the disadvantage, too, 
that a full dose shall be given and this is difficult to esti- 
mate for the dog on account of the peculiar suscepti- 
bility of that animal to this drug. 

| have also tried Physostigmine, having noticed that 
large doses produce great respiratory disturbance, but 
have not worked at it a sufticient number of times 
to be able to say anything definite as to its value 
although | have seen recovery follow its use. 

It was with the idea of finding a very rapid and 
powerful respiratory stimulant, and after watching the 
comparative slowness of action of HCN when poison- 
ing dogs under chloroform with it, that [ thought 
of this agent as an antidote. Everyone who has 
observed the symptoms produced in an animal which has 
received a toxic dose must have noticed the almost 
instantaneous acceleration of the breathing. — It is true 
that HCN in toxic doses produces death by respiratory 
arrest, but when using it as an antidote our object must 
be to give just sufficient to attain temporary ‘stimulant 
effects and not to pass on to the over-stimulation stage 
of arrest. Its rapidity is unquestionable, and it ean be 
given either subcutaneously or by the mouth : by the 
are no local irritant effects as a result, and 

x the latte no danger of any entering the trachea 

because the dose Is so exceedingly small. The way of 

i g e back of the tongue by the aid 
of a drop tube, such as you see here. From here it is 
absorbed readily by the moist mucous membrane, A 


_ fat, very young, or very debilitated animals are more* 


| full medicinal dose should be given and Scheele’s acid 


acts quicker than the B.P. although of course it must 
' be used with greater caution. 
At the present time I am working in conjunction with 
| Dr. Hunter, of Newcastle Infirmary, at the antidotal 
effects of a mixture of sodium and potassium salts, 
| dissolved in water, and I hoped to have been in a posi- 
' tion to bring this prominently before your notice to-day. 
| T had at first an unbroken record of 15 consecutive re- 
‘coveries after respiration had actually ceased. Dr. 
| Hunter has also applied it with success in one case in a 
-man in whom r.spiration ceased for two minutes during 
an operation under chloroform. 
Altogether, out of some 25 cases the percentage of re- 
-coveries has been exceedingly large, but I do not think 
that this is a sufficient number to draw definite conclu- 
sions from. I have tested each individual ingredient in 
turn and have a sample of the mixture with the present 
formula here, but would rather make absolutely sure of 


its efficacy, of the therapeutic part each agent plays, and 


the exact proportions to use, before placing too great 
reliance upon its value. If further experience should 
demonstrate that we are on the right track we hope to 
| lay the results before the profession through the medium 
of one of the journals. I may say that this too, like 
saline solution, gives better results when injected ata 
temperature of from about 105 to 112. 

In the above list then one has a fairly plentiful supply 
of antidotes. Experience of some 380 closely observed 
and recorded administration of chloroform in the smaller 
animals during the past two years has led me to always 
have some antidotes ready, and at present I prefer to 
trust to artificial respiration, HCN and strong ammonia 
or amyl nitrite, although 1 hope for great things from 
this alkaline solution suggested by Dr. Hunter, which 
has the advantage over HCN of being comparatively 
harmless. I may add that since publishing the article 
on HCN I have had several letters from veterinary st- 
geons who have used it with success. 


SYMPTOMS IN RESTORATION. 


After respiration has actually ceased the good signs to 
be looked for when resuscitative measures are being 
adopted are : Re-commencenent of the respiration which 
re becomes more regular, increase in force and 
regularity of the heart’s action, side to side movements 
or retraction of the tongue, side to side movements 0 
| the lower jaw (this is especially noticeable in the pis 
/and sheep) and movements of the head, ears, or limbs. 
| When an animal is recovering never attempt to give any 
fluids by the mouth, and in the case of the cat beware of 
‘the teeth, as that animal in particular hasa bad habit of 
_grabbing hold of things in front of it. Bad omens are 

to be gathered from relaxation of the sphincters of the 
bladder and rectum, erection of the hairs of the coat 
(especially well marked in the cat) stoppage of the heart, 
a no response after five minutes continuous and care- 
ful attempts. 
Hope meat not be given up for at least ten minutes 
after respiration has ceased, and above all don’t give UP 
as longas the heart is beating. The longest time between 
cessation and re-commencement of respiration that 
occurred amongst the above number of cases was 3 
minutes, several were 2 to 24 minutes. The great secret 
of success is never to wait until the respiration has 
actually ceased, but commence restorative measures 
soon as dangerous symptoms arise. 
Idiosynerasy or individual susceptibility must not 0 
forgotten, asthe effects of chloroform (like that of ot mn 
drugs) on some dogs is more marked than on others: 
the delicate and toy breeds especially requirms ee 
ceptible to danger, and of course any affection © vad 
respiratory tract increases risk. In case of death, t 


one’s own satisfaction, a post-mortem should always 
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made where possible, as this often gives an explanation 
of the failure. 

In regard to the subject of previously preparing 
animals, were I in private practice | should certainly 
take that precaution. I should diet carefully for one 
or two days and allow only a small meal about two 
hours before anzsthetising, the idea being to wardoff ten- 
dency to weakness and not allow sufticient to overload 
the stomach. 

Vomiting, so frequent when administering chloroform 
to the human subject, is in my experience of very rare 
occurrence in the dog ; out of the above cases I only saw 
it twice, both cases being those in which HCN had _ been 
administered as an antidote, and due | think probably 
more to the effect of this agent. 

[ have tried the administration of ammoniacal and 
alcoholic stimulants by the mouth a short time before 
anesthetising and also, on the recommendation of a 
French physiologist, the subcutaneous injection of mor- 
phia and atropine (together and separately) but I have 
found no material benefit to result, and certainly con- 
sider that the morphia and atropine increased the 
risks. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to express a hope that 
| have not wearied you with too much detail, but I can 
assure you that if such has been the case I hope you will 
each repay me in my own coin by trying to weary me | 
with your criticism. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. JonEs said they were all indebted to Professor 
Hobday for his paper and also for the very practical ex- 


lanation of hisapparatus. He was particularly interested 

in the different methods which Professor Hobday said | 
he had used for resuscitation. He thought they were well | 
worth attention. 

Mr. Matcoum said he woald like to say how much he 
had appreciated the lecture and demonstration of Pro- 
fessor Hobday. The latter had said how pleased he was 
to receive an invitation from the Midland Association, | 
but he could assure the Professor that they were more | 
pleased to have him amongst them. He had proved to | 
them that he was a man who thoroughly appreciated the | 
spirit of the times. It was not so many years since they 
believed that chloroforming dogs was a_ particularly | 
dangerous operation. Of late years that opinion had | 
been largely modified, and a great deal of that was due | 
to Professor Hobday. He told them he had chloroformed | 


never yet had a death either with a horse or a smaller 
pet ak With dogs, he had simply administered chloro- 
formas he had seen it administered to the human subject. 
If it had been a large dog, he had thrust its nose into 
one of Carlisle’s muzzles and administered the chloro- 
form in that way. Professor Hobday’s proportion of air 
with the chloroform seemed to be in direct contrast to 
what they were taught only a few years ago. If they 
carried Carlisle’s method out it practically meant suffoca- 
tion. He had never adopted that method, and in using 
Carlisle’s muzzle he simply held it to the under nostril and 
allowed air to pass in through the upper one. By this 
means he had obtained very good results. 

Mr. Wieerns had nothing to add to the discussion 
beyond expressing his admiration at the paper and his 
pleasure at seeing so young a man as Professor Hobday 

uursuing the path of science with such a brilliant future 
him. 

Mr. Kipp said he was anxious to join in tendering 
the thanks of the Association to Professor Hobday for 
his instructive paper, which he felt sure they would all 
benetit by. Chloroform was a useful thing both for large 
and small animals, but he had often been upset at seeing 
the suffering which some animals experienced when 
coming round again. They were bound to feel the effects 
of chloroform for a considerable time afterwards, and in 
some instances it was pitiful to witness the animals’ 
movements. He had not had much experience with the 
smaller animals, for he was under the impression that it 


was dangerous to use chloroform with them, but that day 


he had seen it was possible to do it with absolute safety. 
Since Professor ckdee’s lecture it had occurred to him 
that the use of chloroform might be effective in parasitic 
disease in the sheep, which was extremely common this 
year. At any rate he thought he should give it a trial. 

Mr. GREEN thought that although the illustration 
they had had upon one of the lower animals might not 
be of practical importance to country practitioners, the 
demonstration could not fail to be of great interest. 
There was no doubt that those who had had anything to do 
with either cats or dogs, knew that there was a tendency 
on the part of the owner to have every preparation 
necessary to put the animal under the influence of an 


‘anesthetic. Only last month he used chloroform for 


three dogs, and in each case he adopted one of the 
methods mentioned by Prof. Hobday, namely the galli- 
pot and rag with chloroform sprinkled on it. In each 
case the administration was quite successful. In one 


consecutively without a hitch 199 dogs, which was a most | case, however, he nearly overdid it, and he resuscitated 
remarkable result compared with what it used to be in | the animal by means of the inhalation of ammonia. He 
— in this country about five years ago. Professor thought the mode of securing the patient, as shown them 
Hobday had also conducted some interesting experiments by Prof. Hobday was certainly the best he had ever seen, 
in regard to pigs, sheep, and so on. Well, he (the speaker) | and he was convinced of the benetits to be derived 
had seen nothing of that kind as yet, but when next in| therefrom. It gave free action to the heart and lungs. 
London he should pay a visit to the college in the hope | He thought a great many of the unsuecessful cases were 
of witnessing the safety with which Professor Hobday | no doubt due to the animals being operated upon whilst 
administered chloroform to the dog. One was struck | in an improper position. He begged to thank Prof, 
with the rough and ready practice which still existed in| Hobday for his very instructive paper and practical 
chloroforming horses, yet it was wonderful how success- demonstration. 
ful they were with horses. He was interested in the Mr. BLaKkeway did not want to take exception to 
marvelous effect which the prussic acid had as a respira- anything Prof. Hobday had told them, but he was a little 
tory stimulant. In conelusion, he thanked Professor | inclined to find fault with some of his apparatus. He 
Hobday for his attendance, and expressed the hope that | thought it was too complicated, and contained a great 
it would be the precursor of many more visits to Mid- | deal too much detail. He firmly believed that much of 
land meetings. : Prof. Hobday’s success was due to the mode in which he 
me Mr. Parr thought they were very much indebted to secured the animal. He (the speaker) was once most 
Professor Hobday for his attendance, and the demonstra- | unfortunate in regard to dogs, and he felt satisfied that 
tion would well repay them for their attendance. He | it was simply owing to pressing upon the chest. The 
himself had rather a weakness for minimising pain in | slightest pressure upon the chest of a dog when under 
animals as much as possible, and he had always been one | chloroform would settle him quicker than anything else. 
very strong opinions upon the desirability there was a great deal depending upon the 
ad bday's elaborate method, still, he had always | t vat in chloroforming animals, it was advisable to allow 
ied a certain amount of suecess : indeed, he had! a fair amount of air. Then there came out Carlisle’s 
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chloroform muzzle, which lead them to believe that they 
must admit no air. He bought one of Carlisle’s muzzles, 
and it seemed to him like partial suffocation. He there- 
fore removed the cap of felt, and admitted a certain 
amount of air, and he must say he got better results. 
He had been very fortunate with horses, and he thought 
they were better subjects for chloroform. He did not 
doubt that the apparatus of Prof. Hobday was an 
excellent one, but it was rather complicated for ordinary 
practitioners who were only occasionally called upon to 
administer chloroform. The india-rubber syringes very 
soon spoiled, and that made the apparatus very expensive. 

Mr. BurcHNALL asked whether Prof. Hobday could 
tell them what means he would adopt to recover a horse 
which had been given an overdose of chloroform. Would 
he use hydrocyanic acid, and if se, how would he 
administer it? He would also like to know whether 
there were any other ways. 

The PRESIDENT, in closing the discussion, said he was 
personally very deeply indebted to Prof. Hobday for 
entertaining them that afternoon. When asked to come 
forward, the Professor submitted two subjects for him 
to choose from, and the excellent attendance on the 
present occasion showed that he had chosen the right 
subject. He (the speaker) until that day was almost 
totally opposed to the use of chloroform in the smaller 
animals. He had relied upon local anesthetics, such as 
cocaine, and had been successful with it, but he should 
now think more of the use of chloroform. From what 


of Scheele’s acid. That was a dose given in the text 
books for a big horse. 


Votes oF THANKS AND CONCLUSION. 


The Hon. SEc, proposed a vote of thanks to Professor 
Hobday for his address and asked that he would allow 
it to be yong and circulated among the members in 
the usual way. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY seconded and expressed the hope that 
Professor Hobday would pay them another visit in the 
near future. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily carried, Prof. 
Hobday briefly and suitably replied. 

A vote of thanks was also accorded to the President 
for his services in the chair (proposed by Mr. Burchnall, 
| and seconded by Mr. Green). 

Mr. Jones, the PRESIDENT, and others submitted 


some surgical specimens which were inspected by the 
/ members with considerable interest. 

Tea was, as usual, partaken of before the proceedings 
| finally terminated. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ACTION AGAINST FARRIER. 


he had seen that day there need not be the least fear in : 
the administration of chloroform. He was particularly | At the Alfreton County Court (before His Honour 
leased with the manner in which the dog was secured. | Judge Smy ly, Q.C.) William Evans, newsagent, residing 
e was pleased too, to know that the members had been | at Alfreton, claimed £15 from James Boothby, a black- 
interested both in the lecture and in the demonstration, | smith, living at South Normanton, for damages sus- 
as it would show Prof. Hobday that lis efforts had been tained in consequence of defendant’s alleged negligence 
thoroughly appreciated. in shoeing the plaintiff's horse——Mr. Dominick Daly, 
Prof. Hoppay then replied, and first thanked the | barrister-at-law, of Birmingham (instructed by Mr. A. 
members very much indeed for the thanks with which | Muir Wilson, solicitor, Sheffield) appeared for the ain 
they had overwhelmed him. He might say that he had | tiff; and Mr. J. Middleton, solicitor, Chesterfield, defen- 
tried this apparatus in the horse, and found it was, ded.—Mr. Daly, in opening the case, said the sengers 
successful in the case of ponies. One had to remember | Was a newsagent carrying on business at Alfreton, and 
that the administration of chloroform to the horse | the defendant was a shoeing smith or blacksmith at 
could be done in a little different way to the dog, as the | South Normanton. The plaintiff, in the course of his 
horse is generally said to take it much better than the | business, had to use a pony and trap to carry out his 
dog. Whether herbivorous animals were better subjects | papers. On the 20th of August the plaintiff's pony re 
for chloroform than carnivorous animals he had not yet “quired shoeing while he was out, and he sent the pony 
determined, but it was a subject which he had been, to the defendant to be shod. The defendant put a shoe 
following up with a good deal of interest. Hehad made on, and two days after the plaintiff noticed that the 
some 40 or 50 recorded observations, but he had not yet animal was going somewhat lame. On_ the following 
satistied himself upon the point. He did not think they day, seeing that the lameness was getting worse, he sent 
could get a better subject than the dog if they adminis- for an experienced farrier, who examined the foot and 
tered the chloroform in a proper manner. He agreed found in it some irritating matter. The farrier (Mr. 
that Carlisle’s muzzle Sl anesthetised the animal Clay) removed the shoe, and recommended the plaint 
by partially suffocating it. “Mr. Kidd had suggested a to poultice the foot. This seemed to-do some good. (n 
new idea, which might, of course, be well worth follow- the following day the pony seemed so much better tlt 
ing up, namely, whether parasites could be killed by the the shoe was replaced, with this significant exception 
administration of chloroform. If anybody could spare a that the brothers Clay did not put a nail in the place 
few lambs he should be glad to work with any gentle- ! Which was suspected as being the seat of the injury. The 
men in investigating that particular point. He did not pony was worked from the 24th to the 27th of August 
agree with Mr. Blakeway’s remarks about the rubber brat on the 28th when the plaintiff went into his stable 
spoiling. If the apparatus were kept in a proper place he found the pony in a deplorable condition. It stood 
and occasionally used there was little fear of the india- on three legs. In consequence of the alarming condition 
rubber spoiling. In reply to Mr. Burchnall’s query, the 
method he should adopt to resuscitate a horse would be: 
pull the tongue out of the mouth well, employ artificial 
respiration in a jerky manner, have your antidotes 
ready, and administer a full medicinal dose of prussic 
acid. At the same time try all the antidotes you have 
and get ammonia held to the nostrils. “A full medi- 
cinal dose ” of prussic acid was a matter worth consider- 
ing. In dealing with poisons, the man who wrote a 
book liked to be on the safe side, and he would eall a 
“dose” what they might consider in actual practice 
rather too small a quantity. If he (the Professor) were 
dealing with a pony, he 


of the pony Mr Green, an experienced veterinary su” 
geon, was called in, and having carefully observed it, 
came to the conclusion that there was some inflamm 
tion beneath the hoof. Lockjaw had set in, and Mt 
Green advised that the pony should be put out of its 
suffering. The plaintiff then allowed the horse to 
shot. When the horse had been handed over t the 
veterinary surgeon the plaintiff saw the defendant a! 
asked him to go and see it and form his own conclusion. 
He, however, failed to do that, and he failed in ove 
other satisfactory arrangement. He seemed to think B° 
: had no responsibility in the matter. When the horse 
should give him half a drachm had been shot Mr. Green made a careful post-mo 
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examination. There was nothing whatever the matter 
with the animal, except the foot which had been shod 
by the defendant. The foot was in a state of very high 
inflammation, which had induced tetanus. The hoof 
was carefully preserved, but it was not till the 15th of 
October that the defendant had any examination made 
of the hoof.—His Honour : What is the actual negligence 
which is alleged /—Mr. Daly said that they alleged that 
in the shoeing the nail was pricked through the hoof. 
The nail was unskilfully driven in.—His Honour asked 
if the nail was of an improper size, or what was the 
negligence /—Mr. Daly: We say that instead of the nail 
being driven into the hard, horny hoof, it passed into the 
fleshy part.—His Honour: An improper place !— Mr. 
Daly: Yes. When the veterinary surgeon came to open 
the hoof he found in the soft part a little bit of nail, in 
such a position that it was clear to him that it was the 


cause of the trouble. The point of the nail should of 
course have come out at the side of the hoof, and then | 
have been rasped off. But in this case the point of the - 
nail was found in the hoof, and that was the cause of the | 
trouble. It was for this alleged unskilful shoeing that 


they claimed. 


The plaintiff stated that he was a newsagent at Alfre-| 
ton, and the defendant was a blacksmith at South | 
Normanton. On the 20th of August he took his pony | 


to have a hind shoe put on it. Two days after he noticed 
that the pony was lame, and on the following morning 
he sent for Mr. James Clay, farrier. Mr. Clay thought 
it would be wise to take the shoe off, and he recom- 
mended that the foot should be poulticed. The pony 
then had a rest, and on Monday the 24th it seemed to be 
much better. He therefore had the pony re-shod and 
worked it gently. On the morning of the 27th August 
he went into the stable and found the animal stitf, and 
evidently in great pain. He sent the pony to the 
hospital of Mr. Green, veterinary surgeon. Before the 
pony was shot on August 28th he advised the defendant 
to go and see it. After the pony had been slaughtered 
the defendant said he should not give him anything as 
it was not his fault. The pony was about ten years of 
age, and it was worth about £12 10s. Indeed, he would 
not have sold it forthat sum. He had had to pay Mr. 
Green £1 1s. for his professional work in connection with 
the pony. Moreover, while the pony was ill he had_ to 
hire another horse to enable him to do his work.—Cross- 
examined by Mr. Middleton: This pony had broken 
knees when it died, hadn’t he !—No sir.—Do you say it 
had not been down? No sir.—-Neither before you got it 
nor after you had it?) No sir.—Why do you say it was 
ten years old? Was it not nearly twenty years old? No 
sir.—Where did you get this pony from?! I bought it 
from Mr. Salmond,a publican, of Pinxton. | bought it 
in the beginning of the year.—You were in the habit of 
standing outside public-houses, and leaving this pony 
outside for three-quarters of an hour together! — No sir. 
~Frequently this pony was seen smoking outside public- 
house doors! No, | have had it rugged up when I have 
stood.—-What in summer? Nosir.—Well we are talking 
about August.—His Honour: But would that make the 
foot gather /— Mr. Middleton: I don't know, but it 
might induce tetanus. —Mr. Middleton (to witness); Who 
shod it before’ Mr. Clay.—His Honour: You cast a 
shoe and you had‘ it puton? Yes.—Mr. Middleton : 


_ This pony “ brushed ” very badly in front, didn't it! 


Witness : No sir. 

James Clay, of Alfreton, a member of the Worshipful 
Company of Farriers, deposed to going to see the plain- 
titi's pony. The off hind foot was very hot, and a nail 
hic evidently got hold of the flesh. Witness drew out 
the nail. One nail had been drawn out and another 
“ve - been putin. He considered that the nail had 
‘ty ' Criven too near the flesh. The shoe which was put 

' Was too narrow for the foot, and there would conse- 


uently be a danger of the animal being pricked. On 
the day that the horse was shot the ddeodons went to 
his forge and he told him that it was badly pricked. He 
advised the defendant to make it up with the plaintiff 
rather than go to lJaw.—Mr. Daly: L amafraid, Mr. Clay, 
you did not think much of the poor lawyers. (Laughter). 
—Witness, in further evidence, said in regard to the 
alleged “brushing” the pony was inclined to run close, 
but when she was properly shod she never did.—His 
Honour: When you took the shoe off what state was 
the hoof in? It was very hot.— Was there any matter / 
‘No, [ think not, there had hardly been time.—His 
Honour: But three days had elapsed. Witness added 
that on the Monday morning the pony seemed to be 
much better. 

Frederick Clay, a member of the Worshipful Company 
of Farriers, also gave evidence. The hole in the pony’s 
hoof seemed to be the seat of the suffering, and he care- 
fully avoided putting a nail in. He was present when 
Mr. Green found a bit of nail in the pony’s hoof after it 
was shot.—Mr. Middleton : Have you ever known a nail 
break in a horse’s foot! Yes.—In answer to further 
questions, witness admitted that the defendant said he 
never put a nail into this particular hole in the hoof.— 
His Honour: What state was the horse in on Monday ? 
It was rather hot.—His Honour: Was it not rather mad- 
ness to drive a horse in that position! We thought it 
was getting right.—His Honour : No doubt a great deal 
of mischief has been caused by working the animal when 
it was in that state. The fact that the foot was so hot 
showed that there was something wrong. 

Mr. John Robert Green, F.R.CLV.S., of Alfreton, stated 
that he found the pony suffering from tetanus in an aggra- 
vated form. He had been told that the pony had been 
pricked in shoeing. The pony was taken up to his 


ger ne and after observing it for some time, he shot it. 


e afterwards made a post-mortem examination of the 
pony, and with the exception of the injury to the foot, it 
was apparently healthy. He came to the conclusion that 


tetanus had been brought on by the prick, Supposing 


the pony had been pricked on the 20th of August, its 
condition was consistent with what he found. He 
would himself not have advised the using of the horse so 
soon, A very slight injury might produce the tetanus. 
He should think the horse was 10 or 12 years old. He 
saw nothing to suggest that the animal was a “brusher.” 
He advised the plaintiff to tell the defendant to come 
and see the animal before it was shot. The defendant 
wanted to take the pony’s foot away, but witness refused 
to allow this. He, ee said he would afford every 
facility for the animal’s foot to be examined on the 
defendant's behalf at his surgery.— Cross-examined by 
Mr. Middleton: If he had been called in earlier he 
should not have allowed the pony to be worked.-- By 
His Honour: If the pony had been kept in a week it 
might not have died. The original prick was »# very, 
very small one.— By Mr. Middleton: should 
have expected the smith who took the shoe off to have 
found the nail.-His Honour: Then | suppose if it had 
laid up for two or three days it would have got better / 
Not necessarily, but probably. The smallest injury may 
lead to fatal results... Re-examined by Mr. Daly : The 
bit of nail which was found in the hoof was a faulty 
point of a nail. 

This being the case for the plaintiff, the defendant was 
called. He deposed to shoeing the plaintiff's pony. 
The hoof had been slightly worn. After being shod the 
ony was worked almost daily. The first time that he 
veard of any injury to the horse was on August 28th, 
and he at once went to Mr. Green’s. The horse had then 
heen shot. He denied altogether that he ever put a nail 
in the hole where the bit of nail was found. — Cross- 


-examined by Mr. Daly, the witness said he wasa shoeing 


smith, and had been in business on his own account for 
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three years. He served an apprenticeship of six years at 
Kibworth, near Rotherham. All along he had denied 
that he had ever pricked the pony. 

Henry Boothby, brother of the defendant, stated, that 

when the shoe was put on by the defendant he “ finished 
it.” 
Mr. Charles Reynolds, M.R.C.V.S., of Mansfield, 
stated that he was consulted about this case in the 
beginning of October. The bit of iron found in the 
pony’s foot was undoubtedly a piece of nail. There was 
no difficulty as a rule with a case of pricking. In this 
case a complete rest should have been given the pony. 
In this case he believed the bit of nail was the cause of 
the tetanus, but if the injury had previously been 
properly attended to there should have been little danger 
in the case.—-His Honour: What amount of rest would 
be required to bring about the restoration of health !— 
Witness: A week or ten days. 

Jarvis Taylor, higgler, of South Normanton, stated 
that in his opinion, the pony was only worth £5.—Mr. 
Green, veterinary surgeon, recalled, said he thought the 
pony was worth from £10 to £12. 

His Honour said he had made up his mind on a cer- 
tain question of fact. He had come to the conclusion 
that the pony was pricked, but it seemed to him that 
if afterwards it had been left in the stable for ten days 
it would have got all right. Under these circumstances, 
-was not the real damage represented by the cost of hir- 
ing a horse for ten days /—Mr. Daly: If your Honour 
were to hold that there was contributory negligence /— 

His Honour: When the shoe was taken off, according to 
your own evidence, the marks of the pricking were then 
seen. The shoe was put on again, and at that time 
there was inflammation in the foot.—Mr. Daly said he | 
did not think there was contributory negligence to war- | 
rant the exclusion of the plaintiff from some substantial 
compensation for the loss of the pony.—His Honour : | 
Yes, but the plaintiff called in assistance, and it would 
be a strong thing to say that the whole of the injury was 
done by the pricking. I should think a good deal of it 
was caused by working the pony.—-His Honour, in giving 
judgment, said he had come to the conclusion that the | 
defendant did prick the pony. The facts themselves all 
pointed to it. They had heard two experienced gentle- 
men, Mr. Green and Mr. Reynolds, and they both agreed 
that this bit of nail wasa shoeing nail. They also repu- 
diated any idea that the nail could be picked up. He | 
held that the nail had negligently been driven into the 
hoof, but he thought that under ordinary circumstances 
seeing that the prick was discovered on the 23rd of 

August, a proper rest for ten days would have made it 

right. Assuming that the plaintiff could have hired a 

pony for 5s. per day for 10 days this would amount to 

£2 10s. In addition to this he would allow 10s. for 
trouble and expense, making £3 altogether.—-A/fyeton 
and Belper Journal. 


TUBERCULOSIS FROM A FARMER'S 
STANDPOINT. 


The opening lecture of the new session of the Glaseow 
and West of Scotland Agricultural Discussion Society 
was delivered on Wednesday evening by Mr, Alex 
Wilson, Langfaulds, Duntocher, who took for his subject 

Mr. Witson, who had a most cordial recepti saul 
the last time they had a lecture on tubereulesie i = 
from a doctor—Dr. Chalmers. He intended to su 
something from thé point of view of the farmer There 
were always two sides to a story, and they were none th 
worse of hearing both sides. ( ear, Hear.) One thi : 
noticeable in the doctor's lecture was that it seemed es 


put the cow in a very false position. He (Mr. Wilson) 


was there to defend the cow, and in doing so he would 
divide his subject into two or three heads, for he had 
heard it said that ministers could not give particulars 
until they had got their subject into heads. The first 
head would be to try and impress upon them that tuber- 


‘ cnlosis was hereditary, and the second that tuberculosis 


was not contagious, either as regarded the animals them- 
selves, the dairymaids who attended them, or the people 
who ate their flesh or drank their milk. A great many 
veople nowadays were fund of going to Germany and 
enmark for their information. What did they care for 
Germany and Denmark? They were told tuberculosis 
was not hereditary because it was not found in the calf. 
They might not find it in the calf, but it was in the blood 
all the same. As well tell him that nervous infirmity 
was not hereditary in horses because the disease was not 
found in the foal. In both cases the disease was latent 
in the blood, waiting for an opportunity of developing 
and showing itself. He had himself killed a two-year- 
old quey which was affected. That animal made an 
al mart—the beef was delicious—but it was full 
of tubercles, and its dam had to be put away for the 
same cause. That in itself showed that the disease was 
hereditary, and if it was hereditary it could not be con- 
tagious. It could not be both, and no sensible man 
would tell them any other thing. (Laughter). Then 
they were told that tuberculosis was contagious to the 
dairymaid who tended the cows. He would just ask 
them if they ever saw a dairymaid with consumption in 
their lives? (Great laughter.) The next point was more 
important—was the milk contagious to those who drank 
it! Again he answered in the negative. He lived near 
a mining village of about a hundred families, the village 
being built since he went to Langfaulds. He supplied 
all the milk, and there had been children nursed there 
on the bottle by the hundred. (Laughter). The miner's 
wife did not like to nurse much. She went to work, 
leaving the child on the floor with a pipe in its mouth to 
suck away at Wilson’s tuberculous milk. (Loud laugh- 
ter). Nearer home, in their own city of Glasgow, what 
would they do but for the migration citywards of the 
country people, whose bone and muscle had been largely 
built up from milk? If Glasgow was left to the native 
it would be a sorry place. Where would they get their 
policemen? (Great laughter). These facts prove that 
milk from the cow did no harm but good, and they also 
supported what he had been contending for, viz. that 
tuberculosis from this source was not and could not be 
contagious, so far as the consumer was concerned. In 
his (Mr. Wilson’s) opinion the cow was still the greatest 
benefactor to man on the face of the earth. (Applause). 

Discussion having been invited, 

Mr. STIRLING, president of the Glasgow Dairymen’s 
Association, said it was a pity they had not had Mr. 
Wilson on the Tuberculosis Commission, as he might 
have converted some of the members. There was, how- 
ever, a large body of opinion in this country—many 0 
their most forward scientific men believed in it—that 
tuberculosis was contagious, and there was no use gall- 
saying that from individual cases. He was certain they 
were not very far from tuberculosis being included 1m 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. (Hear, hear.) The 
reason that tuberculosis was not spreading more rapidly 
than it was, might be, as scientists told them, that It 
was only contagious when it reached the udder. So far, 
only a small proportion of the cows had been foun 
affected in the udder. He was soriy also that Mr. Wil- 
son went so much against the Germans. Medical an 
scientific men were greatly indebted to the Germans for 
what they had done, and not least we poor heathen 
Britons. 

Mr. JouN Sperr, Newton, said he had done his ow! 
share of criticism in that room, and that night he 
intended to have been only a listener. Mr. Spelt then 
proceeded to sketch briefly the history of the variou 
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Tuberculosis Commissions, mentioning that the first was 
appointed in 1888. That body took evidence at great 
length, and finally issued a report which definitely stated 
that the Commissioners had reason to believe that 
tuberculosis in the animal was dangerous to the human 
being in certain circumstances. These gentlemen did 
not sit long, and they did not take evidence ; but they 
set going a series of experiments on the subject which 
were of the greatest interest and value. Fortunately, or 
unfortunately, the experiments could not be carried out 
on man, but their report pointed out that certain food 
from the body of the affected animal, and, in certain 
conditions, the milk from the cow, would probably cause 
disease. 
Mr. Portier, V.8., Paisley, who was the next speaker, 
said he agreed with practically everything Mr. Wilson 
had said. In their profession there were two parties in 
dispute over this question of tuberculosis. One of the 
arties might be called the expert men—those who had 
oe brought up as experts, and had never been in prac- 
tice ; the other was the practical men, the men whose 
daily practice it was to work amongst tuberculous 
animals. These practical men were asked by the experts 
to tell farmers that the disease was not a hereditary one, 
but that it was contagious, and that it could be com- 
municated from the individual to the cow, and from the 
cow to the individual. He said distinctly at a meeting 
in Edinburgh, and he said it again, that that was the 
greatest nonsense that ever came out of any man’s head. 
(Laughter and applause.) The question of the heredi- 
ty of tuberculosis was never disputed until this theory 
arose. The fact was, the people who said tuberculosis 
Was contagious and net hereditary presented an impossi- 
ble case. I'he practical men in the veterinary profes- 
sion should be heard on this subject. Hitherto they had 
been excluded from the Commissions ; they had been 
kept from giving information because they were against 
the opinions of these experts. If they were to have any 
success in the extermination of this disease they must 
arrive at the true facts before they did anything. 
Mr. Roserr WILson, Manswraes, said he agreed with 
the lecturer that tuberculosis was hereditary. He had 
had experience of that in his own herd, where he had 


not agree that they, as farmers, put into the market 
every day milk which was dangerous to the lieges. It 
would first have to be proved that those germs were 
in the milk, and that, as far as he knew, had not yet 
been done. He was of opinion that the disease was 
hereditary. 

Mr. Ropert Younc, Glasgow, asked if Mr. Wilson 
really believed that tuberculosis was not contagious. 

Mr. GILCHRIST, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Wilson for his address, said he almost felt inclined to: 
thank Mr. Stirling for what he had said. Anyone could 
corroborate what a lecturer said, but it tuok a strong 


treely if they did not agree with what had been said. 
seemed to be the case that, in certain circumstances, the 
milk from a tuberculous cow was dangerous, and, if that 
was so, they must recognise that the authorities of such 
cities as Glasgow had a duty before them in watching 
over the health and lives of the citizens. 

Mr. WILson briefly replied, expressing pleasure at the 
kindly criticisms that had been offered. He welcomed 
Mr. Stirling’s remarks, for it was of no use them all 
being of one mind. There was something in Mr. Allan’s 
remarks as to paying for the slaughter of doubtful cows, 
but he was not very sure about inspectors. In a case of 
which he knew, two of these gentlemen were sent out to 
inspect a farm stock. They followed down a line of 
cows followed by a daughter of the farmer, but found 
nothing like what they were looking for. Coming, how- 
ever, to the end of the row, and seeing an animal stand- 
ing apart from the others, they chuckled. Now they had 
found it; this must be a diseased one. Turning to the 
girl they said triumphantly, “What’s the matter with 
this cow, why is she away from the others?” “Fine 
inspectors,” said the lassie, “ dinna ken a bull.” (Great 
laughter). He was sure they were all glad they had got 
such a good representative as Mr. Speir on the new 
Commission. They had every confidence that he would 
study the question in all its bearings, and see that no 
interest was made to suffer. A proposal of which he 
had heard, to pay only for the aad cows slaughtered 
and give nothing at all for the diseased ones. would not 
do at all. 


two strains which bred it most regularly, and the disease | 
descended from mother to daughter like the steps of a 
stair. He had got rid of it now, but it had been a most 
difficult process. He did not believe tuberculosis was | 
anything like so prevalent as was generally alleged. A 
town he knew of, which had practically no meat inspec- | 
tion atall, had about the lowest death-rate in the country. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. ALLAN, V.S., Busby, said he had always been a 
believer in the heredity of tuberculosis, and he had no | 
doubt also that tuberculous milk taken by children 
forming bone and muscle was also dangerous. Adult 
who only required sufficient food to keep the 
ody going, and did not use the milk for bone and | 
muscle making, would not run the same risk. He was 
hot a great believer in the tuberculin test. He had 
found it uncertain, and the fact that it was generally 
preserved in carbolic acid increased the uncertainty, for 
carbolic acid, given of itself, would raise the temperature 
of acow one or two points. Some people said that 
tuberculosis had been inherited by the animal from man. 
Unlike the bacillus of plenro-pneumonia, the bacillus of 
tuberculosis was not an animaleule, but a vegetable 
fungus. In the case of the first disease it was the cyst 
ziving way and breaking up that made it so highly con- 
tagious. Tuberculosis could not be contagious till it 
reached the phthisis form—that was when the lung be- 
gan to break np—and then the germ might be wafted 
on the air and become contagious. If, however, the 
disease was only in the viscera, or other of the glands, it 


Mr. Dryspaxr, of the Fairfield Company, said he did 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman.— The North British Agriculturist. 


Tuberculosis— A Correction. 

In the report of Professor McFadyean’s lecture before 
the Newcastle Farmers Club, which we took from a 
local paper, the remarks attributed to the Chairman, 
Mr. Clement Stephenson were incorrect. The following 
is a summary of what he said :— 

“The Chairman said he could not go so far as to say 
that tuberculosis was a purely contagious‘ disease. He 
was perfectly certain in some cases it was congenital. 
When the disease was localized he was of opinion that 
the carcase was fit for food. He contended that, if the 
owner of cattle had to notify the authorities of any 
affected with tuberculosis, human beings ought to be 
subjected to a similar regulation. He was quite sure that 
there was es much tuberculosis spread among cattle by 
human beings as there was by cattle among human 
beings. He advocated the abolition of private slaughter- 
houses and the establishment generally of — public 
abattoirs. Until this was brought about, the public 
would continue to be subject to the danger of eating 
diseased meat. Dead imported meat ought also to be 
examined if home meat had to be examined. A respect- 
able butcher who bought a beast at a good price ought 
to be compensated if it were afterwards found to be 
diseased and confiscated. He had heard a great deal 
about the Danish system of breeding healthy animals 
from diseased ones. He begged of them not to try the 
expermnent, 
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DEeLany, Pembroke Square, 5.W. 
Graduated, London, May, 1841. 
AnrHony Prescort, Manchester. 
Graduated, London, April, 1871. 
Aurrep E. SHorten, M.R.C.V.S., [pswich. 
Graduated, London, March, 1886. 
Regret will be felt among a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances at the death of Mr. Alfred Ernest Shorten, 
which occurred on the morning of Nov. 30th, at his 
residence, Russell Road. Mr. Shorten was the only son 
of the late Mr. Alfred John Shorten, who enjoyed a high 
reputation for his ability both in the town and country. 
The son was educated to follow his father’s footsteps. 
He was sent in the first instance to Dedenham Gram- 
mar School, and after undergoing other courses, he 
studied with distinction at the London Veterinary 
College. On the death of his father in 1886, he sueceeded 
him in the conduct of the large veterinary establishment 
in Museum Street. Mr. Shorten was of a very delicate 
constitution, and for the last nine years had suffered 
from hemorrhage of the lungs. Attacks of illness 
frequently prostrated him, but he was very fortunate in 
having associated with him during the last six years so 
active and capable a partner as Mr. Henry Phillips, 
who relieved him in great measure of the weight 
of responsibility. The final illness began in June, 
when indications of rapid consumption manifested 
themselves. In the early stages of the disease 
he was occasionally able to walk about, but for 
many weeks he was contined to his bed, and although he 
bore the affliction well, the end, which occurred on 
Monday morning last, was really a release. He was 
nursed with unremitting devotion by his wife (a daughter 
of Mr. E.'T. Read), for whom great sympathy is felt. 
There are no children of the marriage. Mr. Shorten was 
only 32 years of age. He held numerous public appoint- 
ment, including those of Inspector under the Diseases of 
Animals Act for the Board of Agriculture, chief inspec- 
tor for the East Suffolk County Council, inspector for the 
Ipswich Corporation, and for various Boards of Guar- 
«hans. By his genial manners and unfailing courtesy he 
won many friends.-—7he Bvening Herald, Ipswich. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
“THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 

SIR, 

| am sorry to find from the tenor of your remarks 
that you are not yet aroused from your reverie, and that 
you do not sufficiently appreciate or accurately guage the 
danger to the profession, involved in the prevailing spirit 
of the times, but living as you do, Mr Editor, in laggard 
London, so far removed from the more recent and more 
active scenes of development of veterinary education, 
where regular courses of veterinary instruction are 
established in almost every parish school, it need hardly 
be wondered at if you are ignorant of the gigantic 
advances that have, within the last few years, been 
made in the teaching of veterinary medicine to all classes 
of the general public, but more especially to farmers 
ploughmen, coachmen, grooms, stablemen, carters, shoeing 
smiths, and others interested in the care of horses and 
other of the domesticated animals ; and being so, I need 
hardly expect that you will be prepared to accept as 
facts the more detailed statement of the case, which [ 
purpose now to lay before you, with a view, if possible 
of arousing you to a more lively sense of the dangers of 
the situation, so far as we, as a profession, are concerned. 

Like Demetrius of old, I am constrained to exclaim 
that “our craft is in danger,” and I have to respectfully 
submit to the members thereof that it is of no use to 


raise that cry when it is too late. Now, at once, the 
voice of the profession must be raised against the spirit 
of the times, or in all probability it need not be raised 
at all, against this-indiscriminate and, may I also say it, 
indiscreet lecturing of all and sundry, more especially of 
the very classes who, from their position, occupation and 
training in other ways, are most prone to become substi- 
tutes for the fully qualified, carefully trained veterinary 
surgeon. The great Dissiiehaeen the time, labour, and 
money spent in the training of the one, and the proba- 
bility of his being much more capable of accurately 
grasping all the most important elements of a case, are 
only too frequently ignored when the advice and assist- 
ance of the other can be obtained, without fee or reward, 
in the ordinary course of his employment, and it is 
hardly possible to contend—even when an egregious 
blunder has been made and where the services of the 
veterinary surgeon is called in afterwards—that anything 
out of place has been done by the servant, who has, with 
his master’s approval, been doing all that he possibly 
could in his interest. 

We must bow to the spirit of the times, say you, Mr. 
Editor. Probably, to some extent, you are quite right, 
if weare not prepared to goout of the profession altogether, 
but to bow gracefully to this spirit of the times, is more 
than I can or will do. As in the past, I will only bow 
when the current is too strong for me, and when to 
withstand it any more would mean that I am to break 
under the burden, or be swept away by the current. 
No, no, Mr. Editor, we must withstand the spirit of the 
times with all the energy and force of which we are 
capable, and at least make an earnest, honest endeavour 
to retain the exercise of the duties of our profession, for 
the members thereof who have spent four years of the 
best part of their lives, as well as a very large sum of 
money, in laying the ground work on which the ex- 
periences of a lifetime are afterwards to be built. 

The spirit of the times indeed has very much to 
answer he from the veterinary point of view. For 
years past there has been a gradually developing but 
marked tendency for agriculturists to do their own doc- 
toring of the animals of the farm, for which agricultural 
depression, necessitating as it does the exercise of every 
possible economy, is no doubt largely responsible. But 
within the past few vears, since the practice of deliver- 
ing veterinary lectures in almost every parish school 
has been so much in evidence, the need for a rural veter- 
inarian in these districts has almost disappeared, unless 
indeed it be to give advice gratis in the market place, 
lend his instruments to his clients so that they may do 
the work themselves, and subscribe to the prize lists of 
ploughing matches, agricultural shows, pi periodical 
presentations to leading agriculturists. 

A very fine example of the spirit of the times is dis- 
played is your issue of the 14th inst. under the title of 
“Rude Letters,” where a Mr. T. H. Duckworth is asked 
by a Mr. R. O. Jourdain to lend him a suture needle and 
some silver wire, so that he or his man might do a bit of 
work for which he ought most coieeaaliy to have em- 
ployed Mr. Duckworth, and who in returning the needle 
without thanks, minus the silver wire which, of course, 
Mr. Duckworth gets for nothing, affects an air of injur 
innocence and breaks out in most offensive terms against 
the very mild protest with which Mr. Duckworth com- 
plied with his request. 

But this case is not I can assure you by any means an 
isolated instance of the new trend that has of late been 
given to our business affairs, the writer has become quite 
accustomed to be questioned in the market place an 
elsewhere as to the best remedy for this, that, and the 
other ailment, and how to successfully and satisfactorily 
apply in practice the information gained at the paris 
school and other local lectures ol such requests are 
frequently accompanied by a desire of a loan of sucl 
instruments as may be necessary to do the work, proml- 
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nent amongst such being a, beads, docking tools, 
horning shears, teat syphons, horse and cattle trocars 
and the like. Now I for one cannot see how we can 
always gracefully comply with such requests, even the 
worm sm trodden upon will turn and at least attempt 
to defend itself. 

If the County Councils are to continue to supply 
veterinary lectures in every parish school, they ought to 
go one step further and keep a stock of veterinary in- 
struments for loan purposes, give them in charge of the 
lecturer, and intimate that this individual will give 
advice and lend such veterinary instruments as the public 
require, free of charge. 

ut oh! then the instruments would cost a lot of 
money and the lecturer would also require to be much, 
more highly paid. Verily they will commune with 
themselves, and say that so long as we can get oe. 
sent race of veterinary surgeons to do this for us we had 
better not interfere, as it is bound to lead the ratepayers 
into a great deal of expense. 

Anotheraspect of the spirit of the timesin which we live 
affects more particularly the dwellers in the larger of our 
towns. Here the modus operandi is somewhat different, 
though the effect in curtailment of the veterinary sur- 
geons sphere of duty is very much the same. To begin 
with, one or other of our larger firms think that they 
require a new stableman, one who will be more abreast 
of the times; well, he is carefully selected, sent for two 
or three months to head quarters, where under the train- 
ing of an experienced man of his own class, and the 
superintendance of a veterinary professor he soon be- 
comes a fully fledged stableman, and is sent with books, 
instruments, and a full stock of veterinary medicines, 
manufactured by the professor, and with instructions 
only to call the local veterinary surgeon when he is 
unable to manage himself. In this way local men come 
to be called in to examine frequently as many as ten or 
a dozen cases of various kinds, which he is expected to 
operate upon, if necessary, and to advise this expert 
stableman how to continue to conduct these cases in 
future, leaving with him, or with his employer, the sole 
right to judge when it will be necessary for the veteri- 
nary surgeon to see them again, and this all for the 
modest fee of 2s. or 2.6 at most per visit. 

Such, Mr. Editor, are the nature of strides being made 
in the more active centres of veterinary progress, but 
there is a more grave aspect of this question still, from 
the presentation of which, however, for the present I beg 
to recoil, till some more urgent cause for its considera- 
tion renders it necessary to wash cur dirty linen in 
public.—I am still, ANOTHER PoorR GRADUATE. 


TECHNICAL LECTURES. 
Sir, 
A “Coachman’s Club” is a distinet novelty, but when 
we are informed that such an institution has veterinary 
lectures attached thereto it comes as a surprise. What 
do coachmen or grooms require to know with reference 
to “ The symptoms of some diseases ” or “ The Digestive 
System of the Horse” ete. 


We all are aware of the amount of injury caused to | 


practitioners by the “clever coachman or groom,” the 
man who dabbles in medicine and who is regarded by 
his master as competent to treat minor ailments of 
horses. 

More than once we have been informed by clients 


that their men are able to treat simple cases ; and it is 


only when a case becomes serious from bad management 
that a veterinary surgeon is called in. 
The “little knowledge ” is a curse in a coachman, as it 


enables him to offer suggestions and to criticise the work | 


of the. practitioner. 
e coachman or groom should stick to his own work 
and this will oceupy all his attention. If he obeys his 


orders it is all that is required. The care of the horse in 
health is his work, not in disease, and those who venture 
to instruct him further are simply doing harm to the 
profession. We do not hear of medical men lecturing to 
a lot of village midwives in a public manner. Nurses 
are trained in hospitals as nurses, but not to treat 
diseases. What are technical lectures instituted for? Is 
it philanthropy on the part of the lecturer and a desire 
to improve the treatment of animals? Certainly not, 
the whole thing is an advertisement and a very effectual 
means of gaining clients and notoriety. 

Farmers clubs, County Councils, ete., can very well 
afford to pay for veterinary advice and attendance if re- 
quired, but they certainly do not need instruction in 
technical matters, nor should the members thereof be 
granted certificates. 


direct public attention to the importance of veterinary 
science by lectures ete., the need of this is now past and 
the profession can well afford to hold its own proper 
position without assistance from farmer’s or coachmen’s 


clubs. The Dundee coachmen must be a superior set of 


beings ; in this country the members of the guild would 
prefer a solid “tip” to all the lectures in the world. 

At the present time there is a great tendency to 
amateur doctoring in animals, and the benetits are 
reaped by the dispensing chemists. Amateurs dislike 
going to a veterinary surgeon for the medicines of their 
choice, they prefer the chemist from whom they obtaina 
certain amount of adviceas well, free of charge, but paid 
for well in the drugs. The amateur, be he horseowner 
‘or coachman, thirsts for a little more knowledge and 
likes to drink deep of the “ Pierian Spring” ; the loser is 
the veterinary surgeon who in the present day is heavily 
handicapped, not only by competition but by quackery. 
And _ still our technical lecturers desire to teach them 
-more fully the details of veterinary science, imagining 
that the more they learn the more will they seek pro- 
| fessional advice. The idea is monstrous and totally op- 
posed to common sense. 

_ If all the money that is spent in technical lecturing 
(for we do not suppose the lecturers work gratis) were 
devoted to establishing prizes for clinical work, among 
| the students of the various colleges, then some distinct 
benefit would be the result. 
| Such matters as the above may appear trivial to 
established town practitioners, but to those in country 
_ practice or those who are endeavouring to gain a repu- 
| tation by their own efforts, the questions are very 
serious ones. 
E. Waits Hoare. 
Cork. 


EQUINE LOCOMOTION, 
SIR, 

Agreeably to Mr. Dyer’s kind offer in your columns, 
| wrote to him for the favour of being supplied with the 
information he had to impart about equine locomotion, 
and received a very courteous reply and detailed deserip- 
tion of the result of his ceeds which, being given 
under the seal of secrecy, | am not at liberty to divulge. 
While heartily thanking Mr. Dyer for his philanthropic 
attempt to enlighten my ignorance, | beg to assure him 
that his confidence in my discretion is not misplaced. 
Even if I were base enough to betray it, | would be 
deterred from doing so by very many excellent reasons, 
the first of which is that [| could not make out his 
“meaning, so am incapable of imparting the secret to 
others. I beg Mr. Dyer to put down the failure to my 
stupidity, and not to want of assiduity on my part ; for 
wonderful as it may appear, | have studied the subject, 
as Mr. Dyer may see if he takes the trouble to read the 

new edition of my book, Points of the Ioise, whien will 
be published next week. Mr. Dyer, in his letter to me. 


There was a time when it may have been necessary to: 
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finds fault with the description given by “Stonehenge,” 
of the paces of the horse, but says nothing about recent 
authorities, or comparatively recent authorities. (ood 
dog-man, good gun-man,and good doctor as “Stonehenge” 
undoubtedly was, I do not think that. his warmest 
admirers would venture to say that he was an authority 
on animal locomotion. In this connection we must 
remember that the remarks contained in the last editions 
of his excellent work, Zhe Horse in the Stable and the 
Field, about the paces of the horse are not up to date, 
an omission which I have no doubt will be fully rectified 
in the new edition which is in course of preparation. 
Had Mr. Dyer studied La Machine Animale by Marey, 
and Animal Mechanism by Muybridge, or Goubaux and 
Barrier’s 1’ E.rtérieur du Cheval, he would have learned 
that Marey’s registering instrument (worked on the same 
principle as the sphygmograph) and photography have 
given us, as regards equine locomotion, a large amount 
of accurate information, which Mr. Dyer has evidently 
failed to acquire. Even if it be objected that credence 


cannot be accorded to the results of photography, how | 


are we to get over the fact that they rigidly agree with 
the records of the registering machine ? 

It is not fair of Mr. Dyer to accuse us (I speak asa 
veterinary surgeon) of apathy concerning, and ignorance 
of equine locomotion, and at the same time fail to prove 
(for unsupported assertion is not demonstration) that he 
himself is free from the same grave charge. I feel 
certain that you, Mr. Editor, and all your readers would 
be glad to see him advance into the open plain of publi- 
eation and quit his present shelter behind the wall of 
secrecy.— Yours faithfully, | 

M. H. Hayes. 


Junior Army and Navy Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W. 
Nov. 30th, 1896. 


CONCERNING TUBERCULOSIS. 
SIR, 

The question of the heredity of tuberculosis is one of 
considerable interest both in veterinary and human 
pathology, but although it has seemed to me a great 
matter, indeed the greatest that “inhalation” facts should 
be impressed on profession and public alike, yet I have 
never seen a satisfactory explanation of the following 
apparent inconsistencies, taking Professor M’Fadyean as 
the exponent in this country of the anti-hereditary 
views and dealing only with his admissions, for even if I 
had made a great number of general observations 
apparently pointing to a hereditary cause I should 
hesitate to bring them up as evidence or even to accept 
as proving anything, if such observations were unsupport- 
ed by careful experiment, as I am sufticiently scientific 
to doubt the reliability of conclusions drawn from such 
grounds, and value the difference between post hoe and 
propter hoc. The admissions are as follows :— 

(1). Tread some time ago in The Veterinary Record 
that Professor M’Fadyean had said that the germ is 
not always easy to find, and at anotaer time more 
recently that its not being discovered in a case is not a 
proof of its non-existence. 

(2). In The Veterinary Record of the 28th November 
Professor M’Fadyean is reported as saying that “onlv 
forty indubitable cases of tuberculous new born calves 
were recorded in Europe” (the number was a great deal 
under this some time ago). 

Now anyone will admit that one positive is worth a 
good many negatives, therefore, taking the first admis- 
sion it is possible that more of the second exist, and it 
leaves the matter theoretically rather (to say the least of it) 
uncertain whether Prof. Bang’s method could prove sue- 
cessful. Of course facts, facts absolute, facts confirmed by 
independent experiments on a large scale and covering a 


considerable period of time would outweigh all theories, 
even should those theories have one or two very strong 
other facts to support them, but time will show. 1 
venture to prophesy a compromise. 

At present if I were a stock-owner of moderate means 
I fancy I should take your advice, Mr. Editor, viz: tuber- 
culin, isolation, sale, and ventilation as means to get and 
keep sound stock, leaving richer men to experiment with 
the Bang method.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

CoMPROMISE. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE COUNCIL. 
SIR, 

I have been thinking over cael note on Bye-law 52, 
I beg to express an opinion that you are quite wrong. 
You seem to think this rule, which refers intending 
graduates to the provisions of some other body for 
guidance, is not a good and regular way of making 
rules—-that it is in fact more imitative than intelligent. 
My view is that this method posseses great advantages. 
It is short and easy. It affords some training in research. 
It saves the time of the Council. What can be better 
for a rising profession than to adopt the rules of an 
ancient and established one? What can be safer than 
to quietly trust to the rules which have been well tried 
and found satisfactory by others ? 

My suggestion is that the Council should re-cast all 
our bye-laws upon a similar plan, and I offer a few 
samples, showing how easy it would be. 

CouNCcIL. 
| The Council should be elected as provided in the 
| Charters. 


PRESIDENT. 
| The duties of the President shall be the same as those 
of the President of the Royal Academy. 
EXAMINATIONS. 
The examinations shall be conducted like those of the 
| Civil Service Examiners. 
MEETINGS. 
All meetings shall be governed by the rules adopted 
at respectable vestries.— Yours, 
PRACTICAL. 


“TETANINE.” 
SIR, 

In the last issue of The Veterinary Journal, | 
published a few notes on a case of tetanus treated by 
“Tetanine.” I therein stated that I had obtained the 
“tetanine” from the Royal Infirmary. This statement 
appears to have led to the belief that further supplies 
could be obtained from the same source. As numerous 
applications have been made for it, I have been asked to 
let it be known that this is not the case. The vaccine was 
only given to me as a favour as my case was very urgent. 

I believe Messrs. Willows, Francis & Butler are the 
chief agents, but from whatever scource it is obtained 
the great point is to be sure that in preparing it for use 
everything is thoroughly sterilized, so that I consider 
— but very trustworthy chemists should be applied 
to for it. 

If you can find room for this letter, I shall be much 
indebted.— Yours very truly, 


Piershill Barracks, Edinburgh. 
December Ist, 1896. 


A. C. Newsom, 
Vet.-Lieut., A.V.D. 


Communications, Books, anp Papers Recervep—Col. 
A. E. Queripel, Capt. Hayes, Lieut. A. C. Newsom, Messrs. 
E. White Wallis, S. Locke, C. Burston. E. W. Hoare, 
C, J. Reakes, C. Stephenson, R, H. Dyer, ‘* Compromise, 
‘** Another Poor Graduate.” 
Annual Report of Impl. Bactst, (C.V.D.I.) 1895-6, St. Neots 


Advertiser, The Evening Herald (Ipswich). 
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